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FOREWORD 

This paper was conceived and developed in response to a pre- 
sentation made by Thomas Israel and David Hampson at the National 
RCU Personnel Conference held in Atlanta, Georgia on March 19-22, 
1973. The remarks made by these two gentlemen from the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) in their presentation provided two 
immediate results. First,' the participants were advised of the 
intents ^.nd processes of the emerging NIE. Second, the partici- 
pants were able to identify areas of mutual interest. There 
exists a compatibility between NIE's objectives and the current 
activities of the various Research Coordinating Units (RCUs). 
The recognition of this compatibility brought about the need for 
a position paper to be written which would assist NIE personnel 
in recognizing how the national system of RCUs could help them in 
their efforts. 

It should be borne in mind that the RCUs owe their very 
existence to the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Adult, Voca- 
tional, and Technical Education. Our relationship has been both 
long and fruitful, and we will continue to maintain it as such.' 
It Is intended that this paper will stimulate and foster better 
communication, cooperation, and understanding between NIE person- 
nel and RCU personnel . 
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BACKGROUND 

The call for establishment of Research Coordinating Units 
for vocational education represented an attempt to meet concerns 
voiced in Congressional hearings on P.L. 88-210. These concerns 
- indicated that research in vocational education was intermittent, 
uncoordinated, and primarily directed toward the administration 
and operation of programs. It should be noted that until this 
time most research in vocational education had been done by stu- 
dents as part of their degree programs. Consequently, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-210) carried special provi- 
sions to meet the need for developing a conscientious and system- 
atic thrust to research in vocati onal -techni cal education. 

For the first time in the fifty year history of Federal 
involvement in this area of education, specific recogni- 
tion was given an aspect vf program development and 
implementation which previously had received only token 
acknowledgement » Never before had vocational education 
acts spelled out so clearly the need for coordination of 
efforts on the part of vocational educators everywhere ; 
never before had there been such a strong focus on the 
needs of local and state agencies for involvement in 
coordinated research and development efforts. 
Goldhammer, et. al., 1969 

Research Coordinating Units (RCUs) were created to stimu- 
late, encourage, and coordinate research activities among state 
departments of education, universities, local school districts, 
and others with an interest in vocational and technical educa- 
tion. Operated and funded with monies made available through 
research appropriations for vocational education, these units 
undertook the following activities. 

1. Review vocational programs within the states. 

2. Disseminate research information. 
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3, Identify competent research resources within the state, 

4, Formulate research priorities- 

5. Review research proposals and make recommendations for 
f undi ng • 

6. Provide technical consultative service to those con- 
ducting research-, management, and coordination of voca- 
tional R&D efforts. 

The rationale for the Research Coordinating program recog- 
nized that many state departments of education were not ade- 
quately staffed to assure the management and coordination of 
desirable research and training programs under the 1963 Act. It 
was suggested that an appropriate first step be the establish- 
ment of occupational research and development units. 

Some RCUs were established on university campuses where 
sophisticated research scholarship and training of vocational 
education researchers could be accompl i shed . Other RCUs were 
located in state departments of education where they could relate 
to the users, coordinate the development activities, and dissemi- 
nate research information most appropriately. 

Functionally, several RCUs have developed highly regarded 
research capabilities while others have developed sophisticated 
research dissemination operations. The remaining RCUs operate at 
various levels between these functions depending on their percep- 
tion of the needs within their own state. 

These differences make generalization about RCUs difficult 
for no two are exactly alike. However, in practice, the RCUs, 
whether located in universities or state departments of educa- 
tion, have evolved as a group into a unified national system of 
research information dissemination and a valuable technical con- 
sultant resource for their users. 
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No discussion of RCUs would be complete without an attempt 
to delineate a generalized philosophy of research. While defini- 
tions of research are always dangerous to state, it is regarded 
as necessary in this case. This is primarily because the HTCUs 
operate within a narrow spectrum of the total research to prac- 
tice continuum. 

In the classical sense, research is often defined as the 
pursuit of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, no immediate 
usage of the knowledge being intended. This may also be called 
"pure research." The classical disciplines would argue that 
education is not a discipline; it is a practicing field drawing 
knowledge from the various recognized disciplines. Therefore, 
educational research is by definition the pursuit of knowledge 
for the sake of application of practice. Analyses of research 
and development in any field draw upon a varied body of knowl- 
edge. Research and development for vocational education is no 
exception. For analyses of this kind to be acceptable, education 
(and vocational education) cannot be regarded as a discipline. 
Quite the contrary, it must be a podium for the expression and 
interaction of diverse social, technical, and political forces 
which can allow for investigation, study, and improvement. Con- 
sequently, the conceptualizations of vocational education 
research and development are actually linked to the goals and 
activities that vocational education is called upon to perform by 
society. Therefore, research in vocational education reacts to 
society's call and is applied research (action resJeaifM:h, develop- 
ment, etc) in the general sense. 



The role of the RCUs in this "paradigm of semantics 
' adnauseum" is to provide their best coordinating services by 
locating and bringing together all the separate specialities that 
exist in educational research. The RCUs must then attempt to 
package the specialty concepts, characteristics, and materials 
and establish flow-through mechanisms to direct this "new knowl- 
edge" to potential users. .As a group, the RCUs have not 
attempted to become solely research-generation organizations. 
This is as it should be for there are currently in existence some 
very cppable organizations with more than adequate facilities, 
staff, and other resources to do the "more basic" research. As a 
system of administrative agencies, the RCUs are much more capable 
of organizing and planning on the local or state level and test- 
ing the results of "more basic" research in their own settings. 
They have demonstrated both the capability and the experience of 
monitoring research and exemplary projects, and they, as a group, 
have demonstrated their ability to disseminate research on voca- 
tional, technical, and career education. 

The RCUs possess some. unique features which have implica- 
tions for educational change. They are in close proximity to 
much of the local operational level of ducation. Their actions 
relate to the total decision-making framework within an individ- 
ual state. The sometimes individual interests of state managers, 
local schools, and universities can be transcended by an overall 
perspective on the part of RCUs. 

Both educational research and dissemination can benefit from 
the peculiar vantage point of RCUs. 



Educational research starts with problem identification 
which is dependent upon accurate context assessment through 
observations and other means. The normal close contacts between 
RCUs and other educational agencies within a state provides much 
valuable insight to problems in education. This perspective, 
plus staff expertise, could be utilized further to the identifi- 
cation of researchable problems in education. 

Educational change depends upon the applications of solu- 
tions to problems. Frequently, those who are confronted by the 
problems have little direct access to solutions. RCUs play a 
vital role in the acquisition, selection, and channeling of solu 
tions within the statewide educational system. 
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A major intent of the monies allocated under Part "C" of the 
Vocational Education Act has been the dissemination of research 
and development information to stimulate change. These funds 
have been significantly effective both locally and nationally. 

The individual RCUs comprising the National Association of 

RCU Personnel have served to further increase the impact of these 

funds through their individual and collective efforts. 

Project Baseline reports that ''all of the research coor- 
dinating units provide information dissemination cervices 
in response to specific requests or in :.he form of mail- 
ings of reports xnd documents. Most units publish peri- 
odically a newsletter containing reviews of recent 
research and development pro.iects and other information 
related to change and innovation. In addition, many 
units publish bibliographies and compile abstracts of 
research in specific areas of interest. Although data on 
the total number of users benefiting from this disaemina- 
tion effort is lacking, it is safe to assume thai tt is 
a large percentage indeed of the educators across the 
nation. .. .Although hard data on the actual impact of 
these dissemination systems to educators across the 
nation defies collection, to say nothing of measurement, 
there can be little doubt that the impact is there. 
Perhaps one of the best examples of this impact is 
Career Education. The present status of this concept, 
in terms of interest, discussion, program implementa- 
tion, and program modification, is due to basic research 
performed with vocational education money. One of the 
major conduits through ahioh information about this 
research flows has been the dissemination network estab- 
lished through the effort of research coordinating units 
across the nation. " 
(Lee. 1973) 

RCUs have been given responsibility for coordinating the 
dissemination of research findings. They have acted as a depos- 
itory for state research findings and as a request center for 
information on national projects. This informction has origi- 
nated from different sources within the state and from relevant 
projects outside the state. By actively serving as a linkage 



system between LEA personnel and technical systems, RCUs continu- 
ally attempt to provide up-to-date infornation critical to inno- 
vation. 

Dissemination can have passive as wen us active forms. It 
may be important vo have repositories of information that can be 
tapped, as well as to have agencies, programs, or activities 
designed to carry diverse messages derived from research and 
development activities to a variety of educators. 

The more active forms of RCU dissemination functions include 
selective dissemination of information systems, information- 
packaging (or analysis and synthesis) systems, newletters, pub- 
lishing, or simulation activities. Yet another form of dissem- 
ination is demonstration, the rationale for which is the develop- 
ment of « critical mass of innovations within a given location. 
Assuming that the innovations have applications outside of their 
immediate setting, the demonstration center may then become a 
showpiace for other schools to view. Such demonstration centers 
are frequently "advertised," sponsored, and assisted in their 
operations by the RCU in a given state. 



SUMMARY 



The major strengths of RCUs center around inter-agency 
cooprration and positive administrative relation-, that have been 
carefully and systematically built up over the last six years. 
Both the relations between RCUs and LEAs and the relations 
between RCUs and national centers are given high priorities. 

Goldhammer ( et al . , 1969) indicates that one: 

major achievement of the ECU vvoQTarr. i' .nc focusing of 
attention upon research in the fiiild of occui>at%or.aL 
education. Comments indicate a fairly sti^ong feeiyig 
among at least the occupational education personnel 
responding in our study that oocupaticnal educatvon 
suffered from an image which placed it vn an unfavor- 
able position relative to other areas of education. _ 
The liCU program, by stimulating and focusing attention 
upon occupational "education research and development, 
has undoubtedly influenced the im.age of occupational 
education. There is more information and m.cre atten- 
tion focused upon occupational education today tnan has 
vreviously been true. 

Drawing upon the work of Cuba and Clark\ Hull (et al . , 
1969) has identified RCU functions necessary to the systematic 
improvement of vocational education. The suggested RCU functions 
listed below are very much in evidence today. 

1. Conducting operational and applied research. 

2. Developing new and updating existing curriculums and 
instructional materials. 

3 Evaluating the effectiveness of occupational education 
programs including: (a) the extent to which certain 
pilot experimental programs are attaining their goals; 
(b) the cost/effectiveness of alternative ways of pro- 
viding occupational instruction; and (c) the total 
impact of the occupational education program in relation 
to societal needs and goals. 



'Eg on Gii'ija 
Change Roles in 
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Potent i al 
N.E.A. Con- 
Airlehouse, 



4. Stimulating, facilitating, and coordinating the innova- 
tive research and development efforts of individuals and 
groups . 

5. Inventing, engineering, producing, and evaluating proto- 
type innovative curriculuins and instructional materials. 

6. Administering research-related grants and contracts vnth 
agencies and institutions. 

7. Disseminating the results of research-related activities 
to: (a) facilitate further research and development; 
(b) improve the rationality of educational decision- 
making; and (c) -,peed the application of new knowledge 
and the adoptiot. f worthy innovative practices. 

8. Coordinating and conducting training activities designed 
to increase the number and improve the competence of 
producers and consumers of occupational education 
research-related activities. 

The reader will note that the conduct of basic research is 

not included above. This function is best left to those agencies 

financially and physically capable of performing such work. 

State departments of education, vocational educators, teachers, 

students, and LEA administrators require applied research results 

now. They can ill afford research which does not relate to 

existing or anticipated needs. The RCUs have been providing for 

these needs while at the same time they disseminate the results 

of applied research and the results of basic research. In this 

manner, they supply a needed service in the basic research to 

practice continuum. 



IMPLICATIONS 

It is noted that the N.I.E. is considering and preparing a 
substantial thrust affecting the fitting of students of all ages 
for profitable employment.^ 

This charge is noted to be compatible with that of Research 
Coordinating Units funded under the Vocational Act of 1963 
(inclusive of P.L. 90-576 and P.L. 92-318). Further, RCUs have 
amassed a working expertise involving research, development, dif- 
fusion, and evaluation. In particular, advances have been pio- 
neered through RCUs in dealing directly with local settings 
encompassing Career Education/Career Development to date. 

The thrust of P.L. 90-576 is said to concern itself, as a 
social ameliorative act, to deal directly with the education of 
unemployed youth, adults, and disenfranchised populations per se. 
The rapid expansion of regular vocational programs and offerings 
is noted to be a prime focus of this legislated mandate. Also, 
State Departments of Education have convincingly endeavored to 
mobilize State Advisory Councils and other advisory groups to 
implement the thrust of this effort. 

It would seem that the linkages prepared for involvement by 
the RCUs ideally and practically establish the RCUs as outstand- 
ing potential partners with the N.I.E. 

Finally, it is reiterated that the N.I.E. should avoid the 
categorical fragmented communication which occurred under 
E.S.E.A.: Titles III, IV, and -V during the past five years. It 



'H.I.E., Career Development Task Force, Forward Plan for 
Career Education Research and Development , Washington, D. C, 
Q April 1975. 
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is anticipated that relationships between the N.I.E. and RCUs 
can offer promise of the following: 



General 



n.l Activity 

1. Research, Development, 

Dissemination, and Evaluation 
Support System 



3. Information Flow 



4. National Accumulation of: 

a. knowledge 

b. practical solutions 

c. clarification of goals 
and issues 



1.1 



2. Model Determination and Control 2/1 



3a 



4.1 



RCUs C op;plenent 

Research , Development, 
Dissemination, and 
Evaluation Delivery 
and Implementation 
System 

Substanti ation of 
Validity and Control 
and Participation in 
Model Devel opmeni and 
Control 

Information Utiliza- 
tion and Generation 

Statewide and Local 
interface at Institu- 
tional and Classroom 
Level of: 



a . 
b. 
c. 



knowledge 

practial solutions 
goal progress and 
issue resolution 



5. Data Based System Development 



5.1 



Data Based Planning, 
Pilotings, and Imple- 
mentati on 



Speci f i c 



erJc 



H . I . E . Activity 
1. School Based Model 



2. Employer Based Model 



3. Home Based Model 



4. Rural Residential Model 



RCUs Complement 

1.1 Altertiative Delivery 
Vehicles to Meet Local 
Needs 

2.1 Regional Statistical 
Bases 

3.1 Inter-Agency Services 
Coordination 

4.1 Specialized Settings/ 
Service Integration 
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5. Rural Education 5.1 Specialized Settintjs 

and Equal Opportuni- 
ties 

6. Special ^'eeds 6.1 Specialized Settincis, 

Eqral Opportunities, 
Statewide Legislation 

7. Monitoring of Evaluation Efforts 7.1 Evaluation Reporting 

and Conduct 

Finally, it is noted that coordination of multi-discipline 
University based research on statewide-inter-state bases, as well 
as coordination of statewide processing of proposals and priori- 
ties emanating therefrom, is the direct responsibility of RCUs 
within states for Vocational/Occupational Education and where 
related. Career Development and Career Education. The effect of 
inter-state coordination could tc facilitated, stimulated, and 
cooperatively related by the N.I.E. The diverse research, devel- 
opment, diffusion, and evaluation units v^»hich tha Research Coor- 
dinating Units represent on a continual and controlled basis pre- 
sent exciting opportunity to compare change agencies and their 
affects upon American Education in this decade. 

Initial linkages should be further explored by N.I.E. with 
the RCU National Conference Committee and representatives of the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education working in unison. 
A timely and needed Status report of RCUs in the States and Ter- 
ritories would be a particularly appropriate basis upon which to 
explore further inter-relationships between N.I.E. and RCUs. 

In closing, it should be well noted that Career Education 
and/or Career Development as philosophical concepts and processes 
require adoption and implementation where the Action Is At, in 
our free society. RCUs have been operating there with substan- 
tial vigor these past six years. In this spirit, we welcome our 



new Educational partner, the N.I.E., and extend our hands 
assist it' in the enormous and vital task the Congress has 
assigned to It. 
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State College, Mississippi 39762 
(601) 325-2510 

Mr. Harold McMinn, Coordinator 

Research, Curricula, and Teacher Training 

Division of Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

P. 0. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
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MISSOURI 

MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 

ERIC 



Mr. Glenn W. White, Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
(314) 751-2661 

Dr. Robert A. Lehman, Acting Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449-3695 

Mr. Elton B. Mendenhall, Director 
Nebraska Research Coordinating Unit for 

Vocational Education 
Box 33, Henzlik Hall 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
(402) 472-3337 

Dr. Jake Huber, Coordinator 
Research Coordinating Unit 
College of Education, Room 201 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 89507 
(702) 784-4921 

Ms. Gloria S. Cooper, Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
Stickney Avenue 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 271-3276 

Mr. Harold R. Seltzer, Director 

Bureau of Occupational Research Development 

State Department of Education 

Division of Vocational Education 

225 West State Street 

Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

(609) 292-5572 

Mr. Roger Labodda, Assistant Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
State Educational Building 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 827-2329 

Dr. Louis A. Cohen, Chief 

Bureau of Occupational Education Research 

State Education Department, Room 468 

Albany, New York 12224 

(518) 474-6386, 6387, or 6388 
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NORTH CAROLINA Dr. Charles H. Rogers, Director 

Occupctional Research Unit 
State Department of Public Instruction 
50C tducation Puilding 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
(919) 829-4348 

NORTH DAKOTA Dr. Don Eshelby, Director 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department for Vocational Education 
900 East Boulevard 
Bisnarck, North Dakota 58501 
(701) 224-3159 

OHIO Mr. Robert Balthaser, Assistant Director 

Research, Survey, Evaluation, and Exemplary 
Programs 

Division of Vocational Education 

Department of Education 

65 South Front Street, Room 613 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

(614) 469-2095 

OKLAHOMA Dr. William D. Frazier, Director 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Vocational-Technical 

Education 
1515 West 6th Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 
(405) 377-2000 

OREGON Dr. Dan Dunham, Coordinator of 

Applied Research 
Career Education Division 
Oregon Board of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, N. E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-3597 

PENNSYLVANIA Dr. Ferman B. Moody, Director 

Re«;earch Coordinating Unit 
Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 911 (3225 Andrea Avenue) 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17111 
(717) 787-4865 

RHODE ISLAND Mr. Orrin LaFerte 

State Project Director 

Career Education 

State Department of Education 

Roger Williams Building, 24 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 

(401) 277-2665 

ERIC 



?1 



ST All 

SOUTH CAROLINA 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



TENNESSEE 



TEXAS 



UTAH 



VERMONT 



VIRGINIA 



Vocational 



Hr. Gary J. Lashway, Di:;_.ct.cr 
Researcti Coordinating Unit fo 

Education 
Rutled:?? 'auilding. Room 904 
14?9 Scnote Street 
Columbia, South Cirolina 29201 
(803) 75S-235S 

Mr. E. B. Oleson, Director . , ^ 

Division of Vocational and Techmcal Education 
222 West Pleasant Drive 
Pierre, South Dakota 57591 
(605) 224-3A23 

Or. Gary R. Bice. Director 
Occupational Research and Development 

Coordinating Unit 
University of Tennessee 
909 Mountcastle Street 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 
(615) 974-333S 

Mr. Ray Barber, Director 
Division of Occupational Research 

Coordinating Unit 
Department of Occupational Education and 

Technology 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 475-4641 

Dr. N. Craig Kennington, Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
State Board of Education 
1670 University Club Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

(801) 328-5891 

Mr. Joseph P. Kisko, Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
Vocational-Technical Education Division 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

(802) 828-3101 



Mr. Carl E. Jorgensen, Acting 
Vocational Education Research 
Information 

Eighth Street Office Building 
1312 East Grace Street 
Richh.ond. Virginia 2321G 
(804) 770-2066 
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STATE 



WASHINGTON 



WEST VIRGINIA 



OFFICER 



Mr. George P. Pi 1 ant, Director 
Research Coordinating UnH 
215 Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
(206) 753-5672 

Mr. Glenn E. Smith, Director 
Research Coordi;iating Unit 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 25701 
(304) 696-3180 



WISCONSIN 



WYOMING 



TRirST TERRITORIES 
OF THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 



AMERICAN SAMOA 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 



PUERTO RICO 



GUAM 



ERIC 



Mr. Roland J. Kroystad, Director 

Research Coordi nating Uni t 

Board of Vocational -Teciini cal and Adult 

Educa ti on 
Hill Farm State Office Building 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
(608) 266-3705 

Dr. Fred P. Black, Jr., Director 

Research Coordi nating Uni t 

Division of Occupational Education 

Program Servi ces 

Capitol Building, Room 204 

Ch.?yenne , Wyomi ng 82001 

(307) 777-7445 

Mr Neal W. Baker, Coordinator 
Vocati onal Educati on 
Headquarters Educati on 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 

Mr. Pat Benioni, Coordi nator 

Vocati onal -Technical Education 

The Community Colleoe of American Samoa 

Pago Pago, American Samoa 96920 

Mr. Wi Iburn Smi th , Jr . , Di rector 
Vocational and Technical Education 
Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 630 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
(809) 774-5481 

Dr. Amalic LI. de Charneco, Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
Department of Education 

Co!iirnonv;oal th of Puerto Rico, Box 759 
Hato Roy, Puerto kico. 00919 
(809) 766-1031 

Mr. Duane I. Pierce, Director 
Vocati onal Educati on 
Guam Department of Education 
Agana, Guam 96910 



